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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen,—LaD¥ MONTAGUE. 


“ Political Pasauinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. Thev supply information es to the person and 
uabite often as to the motives and objects of pubiic men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”—CROKER’S New Wuic GUIDE. 
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THE ROYAL ACTRESS’S DEBUT. 


_in juvenile princesses and walking ladies, but her appearance 
‘on Monday last, in the arduous character of the Youthful 
| Queen, has established her at once on the pinnacle of public 
admiration. Her debut made at the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary Theatre attracted a full house, and all was anxiety 
to hear the address that the royal manageress intended speak- 
|ing. There was some confusion at the opening of the doors, 


W, Strange, 21, Paternoster row 





If it be true, that ‘all the world’s a stage,’ we suppose 
‘iat Kings and Queens must be tip top performers ; stars, 
‘ugaged at heavy salaries, to play the leading business of this | 
'errestrial hemisphere. Victoria has just come ovt, in the 
character not only of aleading actress, but a manageress on 
her own account, and in both eharacters, she has won the 
hearty applause of the public. She has long been a favourite 
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owing to the rush of the lower and common people, bt 
order having been obtained the address was spoken, We 
shall not blame the royal actress for the contents of this 


address : indeed her manner of delivering it would make up 


for the faults of even a worse composition. It is well known 
that the address was written by the stage manager, Melbourne, 
and it certainly is a very empty affair, but not more empty 
than the generality of opening addresses. The company 
engaged by the new manageress, is generally efficient, and 
we hope that when we see something of her bills we shall 
approve them, and that every act will go off with unanimous 
applause. The above Caricature is full of point and meaning. 
Victoria the new actress, appears on the stage, supported by 
the principal members of her company. In front is the or- 
chestra, in which there are several performers, some of whom 
would, if they could, promote discord instead of harmony but 
as the management has fixed upon O’ Connell, as conductor, 
he will doubtless keep them in order, by means of his baton. 
Many of them are famous for quickly changing their notes, 
and playing differenttunes, but the management has appointed 
O’ Connell to lead and the rest will be foreed to follow. 

In the above Caricature we have a representation of the 


Parliamentary Theatre, with the youthful Queen making her 


first appearance, and speaking the opening address. O’Connell 


as leader of the band, isaccompanying her to Rule Britannia, 
and the only interruption is from a fellow in the stage private 
box, (a Cumberland man) who has taken his seat without per- 


‘mission, in abox on the o.P. side, and witha brutal cry of ‘‘off,” 
The feeling 


pelting with an orange, the royal debutante. 
of the house is however against the fellow, who wears an 
enormous pair of white moustachoies, and a cry of “ turn him 
out” becomes loud and general. Fortunately it is not 
necessary to put this threat into execution, for the fellow has 
taken himself off, having got an engagement to do the melo- 
dramatic business that is to say to play thedevil, and O.Smith’s 
line of business generally in Hanover. Now that we have 
cot rid of him we see every prospect of success for the new 
management of Victoria. She may be in some degree annoyed 
by those who come into the house with orders, (the Lords) 
but it will bea matter of after consideration with herself and 
her managers, whether they will do away with the order 
system altogether. We shall carefully watch the perform- 
ances, and shall not spare the severity of eriticisim. 
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VICTORIA AT HOME. 


— 


‘Great activity, and very laudible zeal to improve the arrangements in he 
Majesty’s household, have been lately displayed by the Board of Green 
Cloth. The Queen herself attends to many of the minute details of the 
household, and has fréquent interviews with the Comptroller of the House- 


hold.”—Daily Paper. 

The above paragraph must deeply interest thenation, but theugh 
it proves the economy of her Majesty, in a general way, it does not 
go into those details, which we happen to be acquainted with. 
Victoria, not only’hasan interview with the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, but makes him bring up stairs,the remains of the joint cooked 
on the previous day, and the Duchess of Kent is called in, to say 
how far it will go towards the kitchen dinner. Every thing in fact, 


is carried on with the strictest parsimony. 
roval larder appropriated to crusts left at.dinner, and slices of bread 


and butter left at breakfast, so a bread pudding can be formed of 


them every Saturday. The Cook has the strictest injunction not to 
sell the dripping, without an order from the Comptroller countersigned 
by the Queen herself, and though old bones fetch two-pence for five 


pounds, they are always carefully boiled, (with a view to soup) before 


they are abandoned as perquisites. 


but 


There is a pan in the| 


Nothing is wasted in the palace, 
and in addition to Gold Stiek, and Silver Stick, the Queen has ap- 
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pinted a new officer called the Holy Poker, whose duty it js ¢, —, 
in the kitchen, and stir up the domestics. With a view to a tipi. 
° » . oe 

system of domestic eoomony, a board is to be appointed, furmir 
- ‘ if 


a kind of kitchen council, consisting ofa Mirst Lord of the Frying. 


pan, who is to have a seat inthe Cabinet; and a chancello, A 


the smoke jack, with a seat in the meat-screne. There is to be an 
Inspector general of butchers meat, who is also to be a kuioht 
of the spit; anda new officer called Lord Privy Dripping-pan. 
will divide with Basting Spoon in waiting, the entire ordering of 
the eulinary arrangements. Good government it is said, beging is 
home, and the way in which the kitchen administration has bins 
formed, gives high hopes of her Majesty's political sagacity, = 
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VICTORIA'S OATH 


While the ill-bred Commons were rushing and squeezing, an; 
crushing and wheezing, and pushing and sneezing, into the presence 
of the Queen, her Majesty and the Lord Chancellor were very bins 
muttering over something, or other, which turned out to be an oat] 
The purport of this oath is, to deny what no one ever thinks about 
the power of the Pope. Who the deuce supposes that the poor old 
dotard who fumbles about the Batican, has any power atall with the 
sovereign of England. The ceremony of forswearing allegiance to 
him, is making the unhappy old humbug of, by far, too much conse. 
quence. Victoria might as well take a solemn oath renouncing any 
allegiance to the King of the Cannibal Islands; with a careful 
clause denying in, distinct terms, the influence of Hokey Pokey, to- 
gether with a whosesale abjurgationof Whanky-Fum ! The follow- 
ing form of oath would be appropriate :— 

“TI Victoria, Queen of England, do most solemnly declare that 
the King of the Cannibal Islands has not any influence over me, and 
I most solemnly swear in the presence of Parliament, that I am not 
under any allegiance to Hokey Pokey, nor do I, in any way, recog- 
nive the authority of Whanky-Fum ! _ . 

“ Signed—VICTORIA.” 

Her Majesty might just as well promise not to believe in old 
Bogy, asto go through the mockery of smashing the poor old 
woman in the embroidered petticoat, facetiously called the Pope. We 
can fancy the old soul’s astonishment at reading the oath of noz- 
allegiance. The venerable humbug never expected any thing of the 
kind, and the oath is consequently superfluous mummery 


SECOND EDITION OF THE BANQUET 


The papers in describing the Polish Ball, at Guildhall, very in- 
geniously endeavour to make out that because it was in the same 
building, it was quite the same thing as the royal banquet. In fact, it 
was the royal banquet over again, with the slight exception, that 
there was no banquet, and no royalty. It was quite as good alto- 
gether as Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. The alterations 
that had been made were, of course, tremendous improvements. 
There were three rows of seats covered with red baize, (My eve ! 
what splendour,) and the floors were chalked, (Oh, Gemini ) to ree 
present a carpet. Chalk is very like a carpet certainly. The re- 
porters say, of course, this had been removed, and that had been re- 
moved, and the other had been removed, and considering that the 
company at the the dinner, and the dinner service were the chief at- 
tractions of the banquet, the Polish ball must have been one of the 
most miserable ghosts of the royal entertainment that ever was 
exhibited. 

SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS! 

There are two or three persons in Parliament who are doubtless 
very liberal in their sentiments, and who say they are very friendly 
to the government, but who show their affection in the very question- 
able manner in which brutal parents pretend to show an affection for 
their children, namely, by whopping them.’ The government (guess 
ing from. Lord J. Russell’s speech) evidently does not appreciate 
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affection of this kind, and in a word, does not see the fun of being | engaged her deepest pity. 
I only give | a scrubby tail, and it was generally remarked by the suite, that the 


tuld by the extreme liberals “There’s a kick for you. 
it you to do you good, and show how much I love you,” 


}87 
The animal was a fat little Jackass with 


| Princess never pass’d the spot where the donkey stood, but glances of 


The government in fact begins to think, that the affection of two  alactionste interest passed between them: as soon as the Princess 
or three of the ultra violent party, in the lower house, will cost more | passed, the Jackass was observed to give a melancholy e-hau, and 


than it is worth. 
of the ring) puts in a facer, saying “There, that will do you good,” 


Up jumps Mr’ Wakley, and (to use the language | ‘those in attendance on the Princess, remarked that she gave a 


| Tesponsive sigh, to the animal's lamentation, Two days after, the 


he is then followed by Sir William Molesworth, who throws in a | donkey was sent for to the royal apartments, and it has remained 


terrific winder, exclaiming “T only give you that to shew how much | 
] love yon,” and the government has not drawn its breath a moment, 
before up starts Hume, with an Irish shellalah, and planting an 


| 


‘there eversince. N.B, To prevent misconception, we may as well 
' state at once, that the Ass in question, is not Sir John Conroy. 
A remarkable instance of the Princess’s warm heartedness towards 


awful] astonisher onthe government nob, cries “ There my boys, that’s | animals is shown in the following anecdote, which we have on the 


because I’m so fond of you.” 

Our unbought service of seven years in the popular cause, will be 
a guarantee that we are by no means half-and half in our liberal 
sentiments, but we must say thet we think much more harm than 
goodis done by those who at every turn jump up and badger the 
Ministry. 


attack on the liberal governmeut, ought to convince the mistaken | to the bed-side of the latter, “ Oh the nasty wretch,” 


young orators like C. Buller, Molesworth, and Leader, that they are 
acting against the Reform interest, instead of in its favour, for they 
may be assured that nothing can be for the good of the people 
which wins one cheer from a conservative. 
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VICTORIA TO FIGARO 


duckingham Palace. 
Sir, 
I perceive you sometimes ascribe wittiscisms to me. I will 
not say the jokes you give as mine are not mine. God forbid that I 
should throw away the chance of getting a name as a punster, but 
this 1 will say, that I make many better, which you have not yet 
printed. I acknowledge your paper as the Royal Organ, and it 
slain some very merry tunes. But what do you think of the following ? 

As I (your Queen) was going to the city, I asked the following 
question ofmy Mistress ofthe Robes, the facetious Duchess of Suther- 
land, ‘* Why,” said I, (or ae, as I'm a Queen) “ Why is your eye 
like that gate ?”” The Duchess gave it up, and as to poor Albemarle, 
who sat in the carriage, he was fairly flammoxsed. “ Because it’s 
near the Temple.” 

When I visited Drury Lane Theatre, hearing that the little gentle- 
manwith the black whiskers, was Bunn, the manager, “so ho.” 
cred 1 (that iswe) ‘Bunn is the manager, that accounts for the 

umber of puffs, they are always seuding forth about this Theatre.” 
Was not that tart, eh? 

Trusting you will give insertion to the above jokes, 

I remain, your Queen, 
VICTORIA. 

We have inserted the above letter by royal command, but we 
‘lust confess we think, the jokes it contains, are not equal to some 
previously sent forth in this publication, as the Queen’s own; but 
any thing from the royal lips is sweet, as the felon said when 
h> heard of the royal assent, being given to the warrant for his 
execution, 
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~ ANECDOTES OP THE QUEEN. 


We are daily inundated with anedotes of our young Queen, and 
thereis no end to the stories of her giving black bonnetsand blankets 
‘0 gipsies, lollipops to early friends, and bank notes to road-s‘de 
vagabonds. The folowing are however, from authentic sources, 
and must add to the general admiration in which the world holds our 
young and interesting Sovereign. 

“During the time, her Majesty (then the Princess Victoria) was 
af Margate, she often walked on the cliffs, and her youthful mind, 
solos partic ularly sensitive, was much struck by the position of the 

“onke ys, sha amefully exposed to the brutality of those wretches, who 
me six-pence an hour chose to ride on them Among the asinine ‘tribe, 





authority of a discharged housemaid, of the Duchess of Kent, and 
we can rely on it. 

“ When the Princess and her mother were travelling in Wales 
they stopped at a small inn, andat night used the same chamber. The 
Princess was just about “to turn into her berth,” (as William the 


The cheers of’the Tories, which always follow a ‘radical Fourth would have said) when a scream from her mother, called her 


the 
Duchess “ how it hops! now, I’ve got it—oh its gone again—tlhere 
it is on the pillow !—what a hop!—it’s off again—weil, I never !— 
did you ever?“ These and similar exclamations brought the people 
of the house to the assistance of the royal visitors, when they were 
struck by the following scene, which we shall give in the words of 
our own informant :— 

« As we entered the room,” said the discharged housemaid, (our 
own correspondent,) “ a most interesting scene presented itself, the 
Duchess of Kent, held between her thumb and finger a flea, while 
the Princess Victoria in a tone of supplication, and an attitude in 
which entreaty was beautifully blended with dignity, sued for posses- 
sion of it “It dies!” said the Duchess compressing her finger and 
thumb, ** No it dont’ cried the Princess with almost superhurnan 
energy, and giving a fawn like bound over the bedstead, ina mome nt 
held the captive flea, triumphantly in her grasp. “ It has bit me 
said the Duchess. ‘We should return good for evil,” said the 
Princess. ‘It may have a family,” said the Duchess “ For the sake 
of that family, it should be saved,’’ sweetly replied the Princess. 
“It may bite me again to-morrow,” subjoined the Duchess half 
softened by her daughter’s lovely tenderness. “Not if gratitude 
lives in the fleay bosom,” cried Victoria. The Duchess was melted, 
she consented to its release, and the little reptile was allowed the 
pleasing retirement ofa blanket, on which in a few months afterwards 
it ended its days. Its body was afterwards placed ina nut-shell 
and buried in the grounds at Kensington, where a piece of slate 
pushed info the turfand bearing the following inscription, marks 
the spot where its little ash lies settled, 

How are we, 

To this poor flea ; 

We gaily hop, and skip, and jump to day, 

To morrow, we have hopped, skipsed and jumped away. 

In memory of A Friea who departed this life at Witney in Beds, 
on the 29th of November, 1830.” 

We are aware that the above is twaddle, but not greater twaddle 
than tbat to which the regular newspapers treat the public contin- 
ually on the subject of Victoria’ 8 virtues, 


THE QUEEN. AND THE CANDLES, 


Cc ried 
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As her Majesty was going to her box, at Covent Garden pre- 
ceded by that dumpty little bit of fat, Mr. Bartley, bearing wax 
candles, she remarked to him, ‘‘ Well Bartley, though nature has, 
made you a heavy man, I perceive the light business on 
occasion comes to your lot,” Bartley was so flurried by the royal 
joke, that he went bump up against a projection in the corridor 
“ That's a hit, Bartley,” said the Queen good humoyredly *£ yon- 
don’t often ake such a Attas that.” Bartley was about to make? 
a jocose reply, but his wit was curbed by a wink from the Lord 


this 


there was one that particularly took the fancy of the Princess, and’ Chamberlain. 








BREVITIES. 
The Head of the Family. 
The Duke of Sussex, wore a black velvet cap at the City Banauet. 
His roval highness was always considered to be rather soft about the 
head, aud the velvet cap was not only comfortable, but appropriate, 


The Merry Duke. 

The Duke of Sussex is said, to have made some very funny remarks 
as he quitted the City Banquet, and to have made some particularly 
strong observations on the City Sherry. In a playful manner, while 
going out of the Hall, he seized the beadle by the collar of his coat, 
and exclaimed, “*So so, my fine fellow, I have been over head and 
ears in Sherry, while you are up to your neck in Cape,” and with 
these words, he playfully seized the broad red cape of that spoony 
officer. The Duke’s carriage being happily in readiness, he was 
hurried into it; but not before he had insisted on shaking hands 
with half adozen Policemen, a Special Constable, and the Guildhall 
Watchman. 





THEATRICALS 


Notwithstanding what many may think to the contrary, notwithstanding 
what even Bunn himself, may suppose, we hereby solemnly assert that the 
little, great man, is a prodigious favourite of ours. We like his candour, we 
like his spirit, we like his straightforward way of being blunt when he has no 
blunt to give, and altogether, we repeat, we like him. 
hypocrite, his letter to Otway, last week, proves that ; no one can say he is 


a fawning, bowing sneak, like Planche, his rough and ready rudeness at all 


times, and to all persons, settles that question; no one can say heis not 
enterprising, for he had Schroeder, Taglioni, and Malibran, all under engage- 
ments to him at the same moment; no one can say that he wishes to degrade 
the National Theatre, his struggle to maintain the prices of Drury Lane, and 
to perform the legitimate drama, till no one came to see it, shows what his 
intentions were upon that head ; and if any one says he is not a good mana- 
ger, unyielding in his energy to repeated disappointments, and bold in the ex- 
tent and magnificence of his projects, let the man, we say, who will not allow 
this merit to Bunn, go and see the new ballet of the ‘ Daughter of the 
Danube.’ It is a magnificent and enchanting thing; full of splendour and 
beauty, both of scenery and grouping. It is, in fact, the most pleasing affair 
to the senses of hearing and vision, that has ever been given at Drury Lane 
even during Bunn’s out and out management. 

Turn we now to Covent Garden. We regret to say, that with all our 
friendly and favourable anticipations for Macready, his management has, so 
far, been ‘ stale, flat,’ and what is worse than all for him, ‘unprofitable.’ We 
feared that he would be surrounded by a set of would be critics, who would 
ruin him, and they are doing it as fast as they can. What is the good of all 
the fulsome puffing of Serjeant Talford’s ugly friend, in the Examiner. The 
fostering care of an impertinent, ill-favoured coxcomb, who deals out the 
fulsome praise at a penny per line, will not fill the barren and deserted 
benches of Covent Garden Theatre! We tell Macready, once for all, the 
thing will notdo. He must keep pace with the times, (not the newspaper, for 


we defy the devil to to do that,) but he must move on with the spirit of 


curiosity which thirsts for novelty in the dramatic world. We perceive that 
‘Joan of Arc,’ is advertised for Tuesday. The only good thing done this 
year at Covent Garden is Serle’s ‘ Parole of Honour.’ which, we perceive, is 
published in that beautiful edition of plays, the TuraggPeENNy ACTING 
Drama. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Of the three last weeks number of the Figaro, as many have been sold 


as when this work NEARLY SEVEN YEARS AGO, was in the full pride of 


its first popularity. To keep pace with the still encreasing patronage of the 
public. Next week will be given 


SIX CARICATURES 


of surpassing pungency. 


N: B. The Trade is most respectfully advised totake npa full quanitv of 


FIGAROS at once, as we are aware, that we were compelled on the three last 
Saturdays to disappoint many; as on those days, the number was literally 
out of print for several hours. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


I. J. is informed that we do not know Captain Bolio personally, 


we have read his memoirs published in twopenny numbers, by W. 
Strange, and found them very entertaining, 


No one can say he isa 
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To Managers of Theatres and the Public, 





Positively is published and to be had in neat cloth binding, lettered jngo\, 
price 3s. 6d. _ 


Vol, I. of THE LONDON ACTING DRAMA, 


Containing the twelve first numbers of ‘* The Threepenny Acting Drama 

1. THE RAPE OF THE Lock. 2. A DAY WELL Spexy. 

3. VIRGINIUS THE RUM UN. 4. FAITH AND FALseuooy 
5. My FELLOW CLERK 6. PEREGRINATIONS OF Pickwicx. 
7. DELICATE ATTENTIONS, 8. CUPID. 

9. No FOLLOWERS. 10. Lorp DaARNLEeY. 


ll. THE ASSIGNATION. 12. Kinc JOHN 
With a Portrait of Mr. H. Har, and Ereven EXxceLtient ENGRaAvrygs. 


| Every Play costs only Threepence, and it is Printed from the Prompt Book, 





with all the necessary directions for playing the pieces in the London and the 
Provincial Theatres. 
No. 18 is THE QUIET DAY. 
Playing for the last Forty Nights at The Royal Olympic Theatre. 
No, 14. SUDDEN THOUGHTS, 
1S THE PAROLE OF HONOUR, 
16. DON JUAN, in which Mrs. Honey is attracting all the 
Town at the City of London Theatre. 
*,* The two last will be out in a day or two. 


XHORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, for Toast 


Biscuits,Sndwiches. and Wine, in Pots Is. and 2s. each. 

The high _.pteand immense sale of this delicate preparation has in, 
duced many "©ould-be tradesmen (who, not having an idea of their own 
to attempt a “ mposition, by labelling a pot exactly like his, thereby to de- 
rive the pubtlic and injure him, (having actually applied to his printer for 
that purpos e; well knowing that they cannot prepare the Fish, the receipt 
being an old family one, and the secret in the curing of the Eterring by 
which its rancid qualities are destroyed, and it becomes so delicious a retish 
It is easily detected by observing his signatnre, ALEX. THORN, on the 
side, and or the top, Proprietor of the celebrated 

THORN’s TALLY HO! SAUCE, 
For Fish, Game, Steaks, Wild Fowl, and all Made Dishes, imparting a 
zest not otherwise acquired—the most economical now in use ; in Botthes 
2s.and 4s. each, warranted in all climates. Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
Thorn’s Oil, Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 223, High Holborn; also, at 
all wholesale oilmen and druggists ; and retail by all respectable oilmen, 
grocers, and druggists in the United Kingdom. 
BRITISH WINES. 
The Oldest House in London for British Wines, 
old, 18s. per dozen, 











Warranted four years 


B LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.—These Pills 
continue to call forth the grateful thanks and approbation 
of all classes of society. From many of the highest branches of the nobifity 
to the poorest peasant, they have happily been the means of giving a degree of 
health and comfort, which, in most cases, had not been enjoyed for years; they 
effectually remove the most acute fit of the gout in a few hours, and seldom 
fail to enable the patient to resume his usual avocation in two or three days, 
and, if taken on the first symptoms, the patient is frequently left in doubt as 
to the reality of the attack. And there is another most important effeet be- 
longing to this medicine—that it prevents the disease flying to the brain, 
stomach, or other vital parts. Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; 
and, by his appointment, by all respectable medicine venders throughout the 
kingdom. Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOL- 
VENT, which gives relief upon the first application, and speedily 

eradicates them without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves '— 
Sir,—I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the victues of your 
Corn Solvent, by the usc of a single bottle of which, in the year 1829, { 
was perfectly cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, 
which had uct been the case for Several years; wor have I experienced te 

slightest inconvenience from them since. Yours, &c.J, NICHOLLS. 

14, Catherine-st. Commercial-rd. Jan. 20, 1836. 

A further testimony to its merits, not less strong, is offered by the Inge 
nuity which some unprincip ed persons have exercised to imitate 1s title 
and appearance, and to substitute for it an article not merely inefficacious 
but mischievous ; it is, therefore, necessary to ask for Allingham’s Rotter- 
dam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A, Sharwood is written on the 
outside wrapper, aS none others are genuine 

Prepared and Sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, Bishopsgate Without, 18 bate 
tles at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, : and, by appointment, by Sanger, 150, 
Chandler, 76, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand; and most medicine yendess 
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